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374 General Notes. [June, 

The pyre was built of cedar logs. The foundation consisted of two 
logs about five feet long and ten inches in diameter, laid parallel to each 
other, and about two feet apart. Upon these was placed transversely a 
layer of shorter logs of a less diameter, with interstices between them 
through which the flames could penetrate from below/ This base was 
surmounted by a small superstructure of cedar crib-work, large enough 
to contain the corpse and its mortuary habiliments. Into this the remains 
were placed and covered with small sticks of wood. Near the wind- 
ward side of this pile were laid two boards, along which were ranged 
the singing warriors ; the only office of these boards appeared to be that 
of furnishing a hard, resonant surface upon which the staves they used 
to indicate the measure of their chant could fall. Close by the crib was 
a pile of spruce and cedar, finely split, in order that it might burn more 
rapidly. The mourning relatives were seated on the ground with their 
backs turned toward the pyre, and about thirty feet distant. At last 
the torch was applied to the resinous tinder, the warriors began anew 
their melancholy dirge, the mourners, whose loud lamentations had be- 
fore sunk to a low sobbing, now broke forth afresh into heart-rending 
wails. Several hours were occupied in the entire consumption of the 
pile, during which the chanting never ceased, but after a time the out- 
ward grief of the bereaved was confined to weeping and subdued sobs. 
When the fire had died out the remaining ashes and cinders were care- 
fully collected and laid in their final resting-place. 

The cinerary urn consisted of a small house built after the model of 
their huts, being about three feet long by two feet wide, and two high, 
and placed about ten or twelve feet above the ground on four posts. 
These dead houses are often carved and painted on the exterior in the 
most cabalistic manner. It was formerly the custom among these In- 
dians to kill a number of slaves upon the occasion of the death of one 
of their tribe, but the military authorities of the United States have 
suppressed the barbarous practice since their occupation of the territory. 
These slaves are prisoners of war, taken from other tribes, and their 
bondage is hereditary. The number of slaves sacrificed depended upon 
the rank of the deceased. 

GEOLOGY AND PALAEONTOLOGY. 

Scudder on Fossil Insects from British Columbia. — A small 
number of fossil insects obtained by Prof. G. M. Dawson in British 
Columbia, from tertiary beds, have been described by Mr. Scudder in the 
Report of Progress for 1875-76 of the Geological Survey of Canada. 
The specimens are better preserved, as a general rule, than any that have 
been obtained from other American localities. Besides fragmentary 
indeterminate remains not mentioned, there are twenty-four species or 
more which can at least be referred to families. Beetles were, with but 
one exception, absent from the collection, which consisted of Hymenop- 
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tera (ants and ichneumons) and two-winged flies, a nitidulid beetle, a 
plant-louse, and a dragon fly. 

Brain of Cokyphodon. — In the last Naturalist, page 312, is an 
abstract sent by Professor Cope, which purports to announce important 
discoveries recently made by himself in regard to the brain of Gorypho- 
don. Reference is made to the brain of Dinoceras (or Vintatheriuwi), 
and a new classification is proposed based on these discoveries. It may 
interest the readers of the Naturalist to know, first, that the brain- 
case of Goryphodon was described and figured by the writer a year ago 
{American Journal of Science, vol. xi., page 426, May, 1876), and that 
this fact was well known to Professor Cope, although he makes no refer- 
ence to it. Second, the account of the Goryphodon brain, given by Pro- 
fessor Cope, so far as it differs from my description, is not correct, and 
shows that he has made a most serious mistake in his observations. 
Third, his statements in regard to the brain of Dinoceras are directly 
refuted by a series of well-preserved specimens. Fourth, the classifica- 
tion based on these alleged discoveries is untenable, as the known facts 
are against it. 

I deem it especially necessary to make these corrections, since Pro- 
fessor Cope has recently sent to the Naturalist several other com- 
munications quite as incorrect as the. present abstract. — O. C. Marsh. 

GEOGKAPHY AND EXPLOKATION. 

Geographical News. — Herr Barth, the German explorer, survey- 
ing possessions in Africa for the government of Portugal, committed 
suicide in Lo.ando while delirious with fever. Herr Mohr, another 
German explorer of the expedition, searching for the sources of the 
Congo River, is dead. 

After an absence of two years in the interior of Africa, Colonel 
Gordon reached Cairo on his way back to England on the 1st of last 
December. The task assigned him was the opening of a practicable 
commercial highway from that city to the Albert and Victoria lakes. 
Sir Samuel Baker, who preceded him, had been compelled to fight his 
way back from the extreme point reached in the interior of Gondokoro, 
and had left the newly explored country in a disturbed state. Colonel 
Gordon has succeeded in pacifying the hostile tribes, and has established 
a line of posts, fifty to one hundred miles apart, from Khartoum to 
Gondokoro, and thence to the Albert Lake. The communication was so 
far perfected that English papers were received with tolerable regularity 
in seven weeks from their date of publication, 

Four maps of the Nile from sketch surveys of General Gordon have 
been published in the third number of the Bulletin of the Egyptian 
Geographical Society. These are reproduced on a reduced scale and on 
a single sheet in Markham's Geographical Magazine for March. Mr. 
E. G. Ravenstein announces in the same magazine that he has received 



